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THE PRESENT COURSE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 


By FREDERICK S. DUNN* 


HIS is a good time to ask what are the important emerg- 

ing trends in research in international relations. In the 
first place, the problems of world politics today are as arrest- 
ing in their implications for the security and well-being of 
peoples everywhere as they have ever been; at the same time, 
they seem less subject to human control. Secondly, a genera- 
tion of experimenting and high-level groping with international 
problems has produced, or ought to have produced, some valu- 
able conclusions about how to proceed in carrying out fruitful 
research in the field. Finally, the impressive advances made in 
various branches of the social sciences in the last few years 
have provided some interesting new tools and skills that ought 
to be of great help to the political analyst working on the 
international level. 

Current developments in international relations research may 
be conveniently divided into three groups: (1) the changing 
focus of research; (2) the types of specialization; and (3) the 
role of value analysis. Some of these developments are familiar 
enough in other disciplines and are noted here merely as recent 
achievements in a new and groping branch of learning. 


1. Tur Cuancine Focus or ReszarcH 


In recent years there has been a gradual but persistent 
shift in the kinds of questions which have attracted the atten- 
tion of professional researchers. In its most elementary form, 
this shift has often been described as a movement from reform 
to realism. This label is perhaps not inaccurate in so far as it 
suggests the intention to give priority to the unsentimental 
search for knowledge, wherever it may lead, and not to allow 
such search to be distorted by schemes for reforming the world. 
It is misleading, however, if it suggests that researchers today 


1 See footnote 1 of the previous paper by William T. R. Fox, supra, p. 67. 
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are not motivated by desires for improving the state of inter- 
national affairs. Most of them seem to be quite as bent upon 
finding new ways of maximizing values as were their prede- 
cessors. 

At any rate, researchers have been shifting their attention 
away from the descriptive analysis of formal governmental 
structures toward the closer observation of political processes 
and the study of concrete decision-making. Similar trends are 
of course found in all modern social studies. They seem to 
be a natural consequence of changing conceptions of the part 
that pure reason plays in the choices of men and in the maxi- 
mization of social values. 

Nineteenth-century political liberalism had been based in 
large part on the twin assumptions of rationalism and an 
inevitable upward progress toward peace and plenty. These 
guiding ideas had led political theorists to devote their energies 
largely to the search for institutional devices through which 
man’s reason could and would dispose of the conflicts that 
arose in society. So long as the assumption was accepted that 
men acted rationally and that the sum of their individual free 
‘choices added up to the maximum value for society, it was 
not necessary to look very closely at the inner springs of social 
behavior. All the researcher had to do was to devise rational 
institutions and wait for men’s reason to catch up with him 
and adopt his recipes. 

But the bitter experiences of recent years and the striking 
advances in modern psychology and the other sciences of 
human behavior have made it necessary to revise somewhat 
these assumptions which had fixed the focus of earlier re- 
searchers. There is impressive evidence to the effect that, under 
conditions of modern technology, the unrestricted choices of 
individuals do not always lead to the maximum realization 
of social values nor to universal agreement on goals and the 
best means of attaining them. At any rate, it was obviously 
not fruitful to go on devising political plans which were con- 
sistently ignored or by-passed by the community, or which 
did not accord with any justifiable expectations about human 
behavior. Research workers have generally turned instead to 
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a more careful observation of international politics in action 
and of the forces influencing political beliefs and actions.’ 

This has brought about a deeper interest in the objectives 
of national action, as well as in the analysis of political power 
and the balancing process. Researchers have begun to pay 
more attention to the conditions of modern society which shape 
the attitudes and behavior of peoples in world politics, for 
example, the growth and decline of population in different 
regions and the aspirations of agricultural nations to enjoy 
the fruits of modern technology. 

The study of the conditions of harmony among peoples 
and the possibilities of increasing cooperation and consensus 
has been shifted from the area of philosophical speculation to 
that of careful observation and systematic analysis. The impor- 
tance of communication among peoples has been recognized 
and elevated to the level of a special branch of social study. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with simplistic explana- 
tions of international events and with beliefs that certain 
things are foredoomed to happen. Researchers no longer spend 
much time looking for the causes of war in simple economic 
explanations or the scheming of munitions makers. They recog- 
nize that a multiplicity of influences bears on every international 
situation and it is necessary to think in terms of configura- 
tions of events rather than grand single causes. They give less 
attention to making absolute predictions and more to spelling 
out the range of future contingencies and the limits of manipu- 
lation or control. 

Along the same line, researchers are less inclined now to 
choose questions for research primarily on the basis of prior 
availability of data. They have found it more profitable to 
decide on a priority of questions on other grounds and then, 
if necessary, to invent ways of developing data that would be 
helpful in answering them. This represents quite a change from 
the old days when the general tenor of research in interna- 
tional relations was determined largely by the kinds of docu- 
ments the government thought best to release to the public. 
That led to an undue amount of attention being given to minor 


2See the two penetrating studies by Herbert Feis, Seen from E. 4., New York, A. A. 
Knopf, 1947, and The Spanish Story, New York, A. A. Knopf, 1948. 
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legal questions and very little to the major unsolved problems 
of modern society. 

In traditional thinking there has been a sharp line between 
“international” and “domestic” affairs, and the custom has 
been to exclude the latter from the range of attention of the 
international relations researcher. States have been regarded 
as solid units, with like characteristics and equal status. This 
picture of the international society grew largely out of the 
political idealism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and the doctrines of international law. As a device for pro- 
tecting small states from intervention and encouraging the 
development of free institutions, it has been enormously help- 
ful. Nevertheless, there is a growing realization that it can 
also serve as a serious obstacle to clear thinking about the 
realities of international life.° 

It is not possible to obtain a useful understanding of the con- 
flicts between nations if one refuses to look beneath the sur- 
face of sovereign states to the bureaucracies, elites, political 
parties, pressure groups, and individuals who hold the values 
and pursue the purposes that culminate in national action. 
One cannot comprehend why governments act the way they 
do until one finds out something about who is really interested 
in what. For example, it would not have been possible to 
understand British and French policies between the two world 
wars unless one observed, among other things, that the left 
and right groups in one country did not synchronize with the 
corresponding groups in the other.’ This fact is now widely 
realized and there is a general tendency to reduce the line 
between “international” and “domestic.” International rela- 
tions researchers are no longer ignoring these important seg- 
ments of essential data. 

In like manner, researchers now talk less about states in 
general and more about particular states. In their model- 
building, they shy away from the fiction that states are all 
alike and emphasize instead their uniqueness, especially that 
of the Great Powers. Only in this manner has it been possible 

8 See Philip C. Jessup, 4 Modern Law of Nations, New York, Macmillan, 1948. 

*See Arnold Wolfers, Britain and France between Two Wars, New York, Harcourt, 


Brace, 1940; also Charles Micaud, The French Right and Nazi Germany, 1933-1939, 
Durham, North Carolina, Duke Univ. Press, 1943. 
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to arrive at a useful understanding of present-day world politics 
and to anticipate future trends with any success. 

There is one current trend regarding the focus of research 
that should be scrutinized with the greatest care. This is the 
tendency to allow the consumers of research, and especially 
the governmental decision-makers, to determine the questions 
on which academic researchers shall work. The practical ques- 
tions of the day have an urgency which it is hard to resist, 
and it is natural that specialists should want to give as much 
service as possible to harassed government officials. However, 
there is great danger that the absorption of the researcher in 
the servicing of the demands of potential consumers, whether 
governmental agencies or private institutions, will gradually 
reduce his value, not only to scholarship, but to the consumers 
themselves. 

Decision-makers give their attention to disposing of the 
practical questions that come before them and not to the in- 
crease of usable knowledge. They are seldom concerned with 
the value of an inquiry beyond the particular question that 
perplexes them. For them, research is almost always ad hoc. 
The researcher, on the other hand, must see some significance 
to his work beyond the immediate help it may give to decision- 
makers. The ultimate justification for his professional stand- 
ing lies in his success in pushing back the frontiers of general 
knowledge. At the same time, his value to potential consumers 
of research gains in direct proportion to what he has been able 
to add to the field as a whole. 

The answer does not seem to lie either in complete absorp- 
tion in the servicing of consumers or in a withdrawal from such 
a function entirely. Many of the practical problems of the day 
also have permanent significance in ‘improving the under- 
standing of political processes in general. Researchers who 
contribute to their solution often gain valuable insights into 
the ways in which choices of action are made. Academic special- 
ists can profit greatly from the increasing number of oppor- 
tunities to fill the role of participant-observer. At the same 
time, it is essential that the researcher maintain his full free- 
dom to choose and define his problems himself. If he allows 
this to be done for him by operating officials or by private 
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institutions or pressure groups, both he and the consumers 
of research will lose. 


2. Tue Types or SPECIALIZATION 


The second group of emerging trends is related to the various 
forms of specialization that are developing. It is obvious that 
the expanding field of international relations is too big for 
any single person to handle as a whole and that a considerable 
degree of division of labor is inescapable. But there has been 
great difficulty in deciding how the pie should be sliced. 

It is necessary at first to know what one is dividing. Inter- 
national relations can be regarded as the actual relations that 
take place between governments, or the body of knowledge 
which we have of how those relations take place. It can be 
simply the non-domestic side of the traditional disciplines of 
political science, economics, law and history. It can be a field 
of factual data, a set of general principles, or a special set of 
questions that have to be answered. 

The best current views tend to accept the last of these and 
to look upon international relations as the particular set of 
questions that arise out of the division of the world into a 
number of autonomous political units. If there were no polit- 
ical divisions in the world, there would be no such questions 
and hence no international relations.” 

If we accept this picture of international relations, we have 
a guide to the kinds of skills and knowledge that are needed 
by researchers in the field. Obviously not all workers will need 
exactly the same combination. The questions which make up 
international relations are of many different kinds and call 
for different patterns of equipment. Nevertheless the number 
of specializations required to cover the field is relatively small 
and corresponds to some extent with the accepted divisions 
of the social sciences. 

In the first place, since it is the existence of autonomous 
political units in the world that gives rise to international rela- 
tions, the most important combination of skills needed in 

5 Career specialists in international relations can view this fact with equanimity since 


the chances of complete removal of autonomous political divisions in the world are too 
remote to be of serious present concern. 
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research would obviously be that which centered around polit- 
ical analysis. Politics is not only the one inescapable element 
(by definition) in all international questions; it is invariably 
the most significant one in all important questions. Hence one 
may expect that the largest class of researchers in the field will 
be those whose main competence lies in the analysis of the 
conditions making for conflict, adjustment, and harmoniza- 
tion of national policies and the security of national values, in 
other words, in international politics. 

With this subject at the center, it is customary to combine 
some competence in diplomatic history, international eco- 
nomics, international law and political geography (including 
demography). These make up the core of essential subjects 
which should be in the quiver of the researcher who wishes to 
be prepared to meet the general run of international questions. 
In fact it is now the most common combination of skills pos- 
sessed by experts in the field. The main difficulty has been to 
find a suitable name for such people. The invention of the term 
“international relationist” hardly seems to have disposed of 
this problem permanently. 

In addition to this most frequent patient of skills, there are 
other types of specialization centering on one of the other of 
the above core subjects besides politics. In each case, of course, 
the specialist has as his primary skill the discipline which lies 
at the center of his pattern, and is at the same time possessed 
of some competence in the other four subjects. Unlike the 
specialist whose central subject is politics, these other types 
of specialists have acquired names, i.e., international econo- 
mist, international lawyer, diplomatic historian, and political 
geographer. 

The important thing to note about these types of specialists 
is that, while they owe primary allegiance to their own respec- 
tive disciplines, they are dealing with international problems 
and these are always broader than any single one of the sepa- 
rate specializations. If the economist or the legal scientist 
attempts to deal with an international question solely in terms 
of his own discipline, he is apt to come up with an incomplete 
or distorted conclusion. 

This is due to the fact that each traditional discipline 
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abstracts from the total picture of men in society a single value 
or set of values or characteristics. Thus the political scientist 
tends to think of men pursuing power and security—though 
not in all cases as ends in themselves—whereas the economist 
thinks of men as concerned with the values of wealth or income. 
The historian, in his analysis, looks on human beings as par- 
ticipants in events that have a more or less orderly develop- 
ment in time. The lawyer sees them as primarily guided by the 
supremacy of the law. The political geographer looks upon 
them as affected in their choices of action principally by their 
physical environment. 

These simplified models of men are indispensable in develop- 
ing and testing hypotheses in the respective disciplines. Never- 
theless it is important to keep in mind that individuals and 
groups at all times seek many different values, and these are 
often in conflict with each other. If one is trying to answer 
questions of the complex world of international events, one has 
to be familiar with the full range of human objectives that 
influence such events. 

Thus foreign economic policies cannot be discussed effec- 
tively simply on the basis of expertise in international trade 
theory, but must take account of the other values which move 
men and nations in formulating policies. In like manner, the 
international lawyer who acts on the legal assumption that 
the values of law and order will generally prevail over other 
values (such as security) in the reconciliation of the conflicting 
interests of nations will find that his expectations about the 
behavior of peoples and governments are regularly disappointed. 

In terms of professional competence, what this means is that 
the specialist in international economics must first of all be 
an economist but he must also have a deep understanding of 
international politics and some acquaintance with what the 
other social sciences can give to the solution of questions of 
international behavior. Such a combination of talents is un- 
happily not very common among economists, even those who 
write on international questions. A similar equipment is also 
needed by the specialist in international law or international 
organization or history or geography. 

A third group of specializations in international relations has 
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grown out of the recent shifting of the focus of attention in 
the direction of living political process and of decision-making. 
Considerable help in understanding the forces that influence 
political behavior has recently come from sociology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, and psychoanalysis. Hence there has been 
a demand for specialists who could effectively bring to bear 
on international questions what these sciences of human 
behavior have to offer. 

For example, the desire to find an essential foundation for 
international cooperation in the existence of universal values 
and common institutions has led to a focusing of attention on 
the similarities and diversities of national cultures and char- 
acter structures. This has brought both the anthropologist 
and the social psychologist into the picture. 

Current findings of anthropologists seem to indicate that 
national cultures as determinants of behavior are more firmly 
fixed than had been commonly supposed, and it is unlikely 
that harmonious international relations can be achieved in 
the immediate future by mass alterations of national culture 
patterns. At the same time, there are ways in which anthro- 
pological data have proved to be of considerable help in under- 
standing the conditions under which conflicting national inter- 
ests can be harmonized. For example, knowledge about the 
basic facts of other cultures often indicates how certain anxie- 
ties might be reduced and attitudes more favorable to mutual 
accommodation might be cultivated. Actions of another nation 
which arouse hostile responses sometimes turn out to be quite 
harmless when understood in the context of the national cul- 
ture. 

In addition to the anthropologists, the sociologists have pro- 
vided a rich source of suggestive thought for those concerned 
with theoretical problems in international relations. The works 
of Max Weber, Durkheim, and Karl Mannheim, for example, 
are full of insights into the questions that are encountered 
in seeking to understand international events. 

Perhaps the most interesting recent developments have come 
in psychology and psychoanalysis. The spectacular advances 
that have been made in knowledge of human behavior and 
unconscious motivation in the last fifty years are beginning 
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to be applied with some effect to the study of international 
problems.° Thus we know that the “personality” of a nation 
is largely determined by the fact that parents regularly channel 
the behavior of their children toward the local culture pat- 
terns. If this channeling could be subjected to control, perhaps 
the national character could likewise be changed. But while 
it has been demonstrated that psychoanalysis can change the 
personality structure of an individual, it has not yet been 
established that the same thing can be done for the character 
structure of a nation. However, the social psychologists have 
produced some leading ideas which are of great interest for 
those who design research programs in international telations; 
e.g., theories about leaders and about elites. 

At least we now know that it is possible to break down 
political actions into types and categories and thus to facili- 
tate our understanding of them. We can begin, for example, 
to comprehend such behavior traits as political apathy and 
the reluctance to participate in political processes. Most im- 
portant, though, is the revelation that modern social science 
has brought us of the crudeness of our traditional ideas about 
the forces and influences that control political behavior.’ 

The problem in regard to these psycho-cultural develop- 
ments is: by what methods are the findings to be applied to 
international questions and who shall do it? Should it be the 
anthropologist or psychologist, or should it be international 
relations experts who have acquired some special knowledge 
of these subjects? No easy answer has yet been found to this 
question. A pure eclectic approach is apparently not the correct 
solution. It has often been demonstrated that picking pieces 
of knowledge from various disciplines and cooking them 
together in one dish does not necessarily make a good pie. 
Eclecticism does not seem to generate creative scholarship. 

Knowledge from existing disciplines can generally be made 
useful to the analysis of a new area of questions only by pass- 


® See Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1946: 
Dinko Tomasic, Personality and Culture in Eastern European Politics, New York, George 
W. Stewart, 1948; Nathan Leites, “Psycho-Cultural Hypotheses About Political Acts,” World 
Politics, Vol. I, No. 1 (October, 1948), pp. 102-19. 

TAt the same time, some social scientists, in their concern with new discoveries in 
"unconscious motivation, seem to lose sight of the fact that, at least on the problem- 
solving level, men still use reason, more or less, in arriving at their choices of action. 
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. ing it through the sieve of the system of thought that has been 
developed for these questions. Concepts and classifications have 
to be translated into correct equivalents in the new subject 
matter before they can do much more than mislead. Hence 
there is a need for specialists who can operate effectively in 
both fields. Whether these are to be international relations 
specialists who have also acquired a working knowledge of 
anthropology or psychology, or whether they are to be anthro- 
pologists or psychologists who have thought deeply about inter- 
national relations, is not yet finally answered in all cases. In 
the end, it will be decided on the basis of the relative showing 
which each group makes in dealing with whole questions. 

In any case, international relations research faces the fact 
that the field of knowledge relevant to international problems 
has broadened out considerably in recent years and now 
includes all of social science. While the specialist in inter- 
national politics could not be expected to take over the work 
of all the other social scientists, he does have a special respon- 
sibility to help the others ask the right questions and to inter- 
pret the answers they get. 

One illustration of this need for teamwork will suffice. 
Recent meetings of psychologists have discussed the increase 
in aggressive attitudes in this country toward the Soviet Union, 
and what could be done to alleviate the insecurities and anxie- 
ties those attitudes revealed. But at no point in the discussion 
was there any suggestion that anything the Soviet Union had 
done or was continuing to do had any particular connection 
with the increase in aggressive attitudes here.” This is perhaps 
not important in itself, except that by failing to stress the 
“response” character of the aggressive attitude, they missed 
completely the function which increased aggressiveness per- 
formed. It permitted a hardening of the American position 
which in turn halted the Soviet advance and this in its own 
turn tended to alleviate the insecurities generated originally 
by Soviet aggressiveness. Failure to discuss the problem in its 
larger world political context also caused the problem to be 
considered on the basis of unexamined value assumptions. 


8 See Journal of Social Issues, Winter, 1948, pp. 21 ff. 
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Is it really true, for example, that any increase in hostile atti- 
tudes toward the Soviet Union is good and any decrease is bad? 

This expanding range of social science knowledge that bears 
on international questions has led to interesting developments 
in teamwork in research. At Yale, Harvard, the Hoover 
Library at Stanford University, the University of Washington, 
the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, the Brookings 
Institution, the University of Michigan and other places, 
various combinations of skills are being tried out in different 
kinds of cooperative research adventures. It is too early, per- 
haps, to assess these enterprises, but the results to date indicate 
that, where particular research projects call for a wide range 
of specialized knowledge, cooperative teamwork is not only 
workable but essential. This does not mean, of course, that 
the independent scholar is being supplanted by cooperative 
research projects. It is still true that most inventive thinking 
and imaginative trail-blazing comes from the individual re- 
searcher. At the same time, he can be greatly stimulated by 
close daily association with a carefully chosen group of other 
specialists, and the scope of his work can also be considerably 
widened. 

A development of the greatest interest for international rela- 
tions research is the rapid expansion of area studies in recent 
years. This derives largely from the realization of the immense 
importance of differences in national cultures in influencing 
the relations between peoples. The basic aim of area studies 
is to achieve an integration of the various social science tech- 
niques in the understanding of whole societies or geograph- 
ically determined units. Such studies help to find ways of 
mutual accommodation among nations and hence are of the 
greatest value for international relations research. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that area studies are not the 
whole answer to the need for knowledge in the international 
field, and should not be allowed to divert too much attention 
from other specializations. 


3. Tue Rove or VALuE ANALYSIS 


The most neglected part of international relations research 
has been that which relates to the analysis and clarification 
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of goals. In this it does not differ much from research in 
domestic affairs. However in the latter case this lack is not 
so serious, since in each national culture there exists an inher- 
ited system of values of some sort, whereas in the international 
field whatever system may have existed in the middle ages 
has been steadily declining. 

There are three reasons why value analysis in international 
relations has been so backward. The first of these arose out 
of the effort to escape from the reformist emphasis of pre- 
war international relations research and to achieve a more 
scientific orientation. This led at first to a tendency to ignore 
problems of value altogether. It was believed by many that 
realism required a completely neutral approach to questions 
of ends. 

As a matter of fact, this attitude did not accomplish an 
exclusion of value judgments on the part of researchers but 
merely permitted such judgments to be made blindly and 
without reflection. Often those who thought they were achiev- 
ing a scientific detachment were merely operating on the basis 
of unconsciously acquired value patterns, the applicability of 
which to modern conditions had not been examined. 

It is now generally recognized by the more astute research- 
ers that value analysis is an inescapable part of international 
relations research, and that to engage in it does not neces- 
sarily mean any lowering of precision standards in systematic 
thinking.” As in other social sciences the aim of research here 
is not merely the promotion of knowledge but also its effective 
application to human interests. In this sense it is a policy 
science but that does not necessarily mean any sacrifice in 
rigor of method where the aim is to add to the sum of present 
knowledge. In descriptive analysis, in classification, and in 
the logical development and verifying of hypotheses, a policy 
science can be quite as systematic as other types of scientific 
thinking. 

The major stimulus to research in international relations 
in the United States has always been the desire to find out 
how unnecessary wars and threats of wars might be avoided. 
There is certainly nothing wrong with this basic motive. Had 


®See T. D. Weldon, States and Morals, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
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the relations between autonomous political units never led to 
wars or conflicts or social problems of any kind, it is quite 
unlikely that people would have thought it necessary to do 
any research on them at all. However, this normative char- 
acter of international relations research need not interfere with 
the systematic technical development of the subject. It refers 
merely to the kind of questions mainly dealt with by research- 
ers and does not imply that the subject-matter is associated 
with any particular ideal conception of the international com- 
munity. 

This brings us to the second reason for the backwardness of 
value thinking in international relations research, and that is 
the. kind of models that researchers have been accustomed to 
use in carrying forward their analyses into the future. All 
thinking which involves a choice of alternatives calls for such 
model building (consciously or unconsciously) as a means of 
evaluating possible courses of action. 

What was wrong in the early days of the subject matter was 
that researchers tended to conceive of ideal social systems in 
which wars did not exist and then to evaluate existing practices 
in the light of these ideal conceptions. If such models are to 
serve any useful purpose in guiding the decision-maker, they 
have to come much closer to what may be expected in the 
foreseeable future and must be based on a more careful esti- 
mate of the forces and conditions that influence behavior among 
nations. 

The third reason for the backward state of value analysis 
in international relations has been the preoccupation of re- 
searchers with single-value thinking. Work on values in inter- 
national relations has largely been directed toward reducing 
them to a neatly ordered value hierarchy, by means of which 
it would be possible to derive, by logical deduction, an answer 
to any future question of ends or goals.” Up to the present 
time no such simple system has been discovered, or at least 
there is no general agreement on any one system. The fact 
that value hierarchies have generally in the past been asso- 
ciated with a single cultural system makes the problem of dis- 
covering one that is acceptable to the international community 


20 See E. H. Carr, Conditions of Peace, New York, Macmillan, 1942, Ch. 5. 
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as a whole peculiarly difficult. However, that has not pre- 
vented many people from trying. 

But even if a hierarchy of values could be agreed upon, it 
seems doubtful that it would last very long as an automatic 
means of settling disputes about ends. One difficulty is that 
pursuing a single value has to be done at the sacrifice of other 
values and eventually the cost in these other values becomes 
too great. Values, like principles, have an inconvenient habit 
of travelling in pairs or in groups, and the choice of one always 
means that others have to be given up. 

Even the value of security from violence does not seem to 
escape this rule of diminishing returns. The exclusive pursuit 
of it would call for increasing sacrifices of other important 
values, such as freedom of individual development, and even- 
tually this would go so far as to make security seem a debatable 
thing. aa 

Instead of seeking a single-value system, researchers now 
tend to think in terms of a maximization of values in each 
given set of circumstances. This provides a clue to intelligent 
choice between competing values in a particular case. The 
task is a matter of weighing various value combinations and 
coming out with one that seems to be the maximum that can 
be achieved in the configuration of events that confronts the 
decision-maker. But this involves a careful analysis of the 
various alternative goals favored by different groups in the 
national community and an effort to achieve as many of them 
as possible. 

This work of value analysis and clarification is as important 
as any other step in dealing with international problems. With- 
out it one does not possess an effective approach to new ques- 
tions, since such questions usually pose unanswered problems 
of goals and one has to have some way of going at them other 
than flipping coins or resorting to private prejudice. 


CoNCLUSION 


Out of this experience in international relations research, 
it is possible to draw a few lessons that point the way toward 
greater effectiveness in future research. 

The first of these is the need for sticking closely to concrete 
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cases at all stages of research. One should begin with the 
observation of real events and processes, and never get very 
far away from them. To rely on general impressions or assump- 
tions as to what is the case is to compound errors at a fatal 
rate. Thinking about political events needs constant checking 
at all points by reference to examples, especially where one is 
surest that he knows the truth. If the researcher will follow 
this rule he will not only save himself from a great deal of 
wasted intellectual effort but will also acquire the profes- 
sional’s intuition which comes from observing hundreds of 
cases and which helps him so often, when faced with a new 
situation, to ask the right questions in the beginning. From 
concrete cases one can proceed step by step to generalization 
but it is necessary to return constantly to the cases for verifi- 
cation. 

The second lesson is the need for accurate classification of 
observations and the building of a body of systematic knowl- 
edge. Some kind of conceptual scheme is necessary to carry 
thought forward. Much time and effort are saved by it, and 
new hypotheses are suggested for testing. But such a system 
of knowledge should be kept close to the specific at all times 
and should not take off into the rarefied air of speculative 
philosophy. 

The third lesson is the need to develop an effective way of 
thinking about new questions. This includes all the ways of 
analysis that have been found useful in approaching social 
problems. It especially includes the means for clarifying values 
to help in making more intelligent choices between possible 
goals. The professional researcher here combines theory and 
practice to aid in getting better decisions. 

These lessons are drawn from the most recent experience in 
international relations research. But they are far from new. 
In fact they were first suggested by Hippocrates as guides for 
successful medical research more than two thousand years 
ago.” 

See L. J. Henderson, “The Study of Man,” Science, Vol. 94, No. 2427, July 4, 1941. 


